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The Moral Advocate, thus far, has met with a favorable reception. 
The subscription, though not large, is respectable, and still increasing. 

A greater length of time has elapsed since the publication of the 2d 
number than was intended- This has happened, in part, in conse- 
quence of several small journies which the Editor has recently taken. 
As the work is only commencing, and the number of subscribers in- 
creasing, it was believed that no serious disadvantage would arise 


from the delay. 

In distributing the Moral Advocate, some have been sent to persons 
who had not subscribed. Those of the present number which have the 
word “presented” endorsed on them, are forwarded as a small tribute 
of respect to the persons to whom they are sent. This is the case 
with some of the editor’s particular friends, and some of the officers of 


government. 

Those to whom it may be sent without this mark, and who have not 
subscribed, will please to consider it as an invitation for their patrons 
age. But should any of this class, after reading the numbers sent, 
and reflecting on the subject, not be disposed to countenance my 
views, they are requested simply to returu the numbers sent, wrapped 
as usual, and directed to “Elisha Bates, Pr. Mount Pleasant, 0.” 


To the Editors of newspapers who have noticed the Moral ‘Advo- 
cate, [return my acknowledgements. I make no distinctions, for all 
that have mentioned it have done it in a manner calculated to make a 
favorable impression on the minds of their readers. Had nothing but 
my own feelings been concerned, [ should probably have passed over 
these notices in silence. But there is in them something more impor- 
tant to me than personal considerations. They tend to break down 
existing prejudices, and prepare the public mind for reason and impare 
tial inquiry. 

There is another circumstance attending the patronage of the Moral 
Advocate, which I am unwilling to pass over in silence. Many of the 
present subscribers are young men, who have been promoted to milita- 
ry offices, and may be supposed to have looked forward with flattering 
prospects of some day participating in the applause which is lavished 
on those who distinguish themselves by military achievements. I ac- 
cept their patronage as an evidence of candor and liberality, and | ree 
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ly, with confidence on the impartiality with which they will examint 


the subject. 

if d the military class through past ages directed more of their 
attention to the reasons which may be advanced against war, had 
they compared its policy, its maxims, and the enormities which 
inevitably follow in its train, with the precepts of Christ, and the 
example of his immediate followers, and finally with the rational 
means of promoting human happiness, and felt themselves bound 
by these, as the regulating principles of their conduct—the moral 
condition of the world would have been widely different from that 
in which we now find it. It is this class that gives popularity to 
war—that popularity silences the voice of conviction and the 
tender sympathies of our nature, and reconciles man to the prac- 
tice of “inhumanity to man.” Whenever therefore this class shall 
nerally and seriously “turn their thoughts on peace,” the aboli- 
n of war will be more than half accomplished, 


e. 
i‘: 


It too generally happens that a kind of splendor is drawn around the 
subject of war, by which its real character is concealed from observa- 
tion, till finally the candidate for fame becomes reconciled to the mea- 
sures by which that fame is to be obtained; and it is not perhaps very 
congenial to human nature, while we desire an object, to feel much re- 
Juctance at the opportunity ef acquiring it. 
ich has been the prostitution of talent, and such the popular delu- 

sion, that the most shocking scenes of carnage, and the most ungovern- 
ed rage have been represented as the consummation of human glory. 
Witness the following passage from Homer, 

Hich o’er the scene of death Achillis stood, 

AN grim with dust, and terrible with blood, 

Yet still insatiate, still with rage on flame, 

Such is the thirst for never dying fame. 

Such are the models presented to the youth of successive ages, 
adorned with all the fascinating charms of poetry, and the more grav 
eulogies of the historian. 

Oblations were formerly offered on the tombs of heroes, and those 
who had been most successful in the destruction of human life and 
human happiness, and in trampling on the rights of their fellow men, 
were.supposed to be the most nearly related to the imaginary deities. 


Aud with all our light and refinement, some vestiges of this delusion 
still continues. We speak of the military adventurer, as “immortal- 
izing his name,” and though we do not say he is “a god” we call him 
“the immortal,” as distinguished from mere men, 
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Let the history ef mankind to the present day bear witness what 
have been the effects of this popular delusion. Nations are plunged 
into the very vortex of human misery to gratify the base passions of 
individuals, and the fairest prospects of humaa happiness are sacrificed 
at the shrine of a wild ambition. ‘ 














Fram tie Village Record. 
NATIONAL DANGERS 
AND 
Means of Escape. 

The sources of danger will be comprised in the following par- 
ticulars. 

Ist—In the Revolutionary war, our country-men avowedly con- ‘ 
tended for liberty and the rights of man; yet they hold in slavery 
about halfas many human beings as there were white people in 
the States, when they were declared free and independent. So 
huge a mass of oppression, injustice and degradation exposed as 
itis to the sunshine of liberty, cannot fail to ferment; and unless 
a remedy shall be provided, the fermentation will probably in- 
crease till it shall burst all the bands of restraint, and overwhelm 
the country with distress and horror. 

What could have been more shocking to a reflecting mind than 
to see these States—unmindful of the condition of the blacks, en- 
gage a second time in war, on account of some violated rights? or 
to see them sacrifice twenty or thirty thousand of our citizens to 
revenge alleged wrongs done to some of our seamen, by impress- 
ment intoa foreign service, while asa nation, we held in absolute 
slavery nearly a million and a half of our brethren! A righteous 
God cannot but abhor such inconsistency in a people who are so 
ready to fight for liberty; nor wiJl He be deaf to the cries of the 
oppressed. How many thousands of the poor slaves might have 
been redeemed, transplanted, and placed in comfortable circum- 
stances,by the hundred and and twenty millions of dollars expend- 
ed in the late war! -Would not such an act of justice and me rey 
have contributed a thousand fold more to the safety and glory of 
the nation, than all our boasted exploits of revenge, depredation 
and havoc? 

In another view of this subject, the direful mass of slavery ex- 
poses our countryto ruin. ‘The Missouri questions have already 
agitated the states throughout their whole extent; and in some in- 
stances, they produced such menacing language as ought not to 
be countenanced in a civilized country. The progress of light re- 
specting the rights of man, will naturally give rise to other _— 
ons, which will demand more of the spint of conciliation & forbear- 
ance than has yet appearedin America. It 1s infinitely important 
to the welfare of these States, that the principles and spirit of peace 
should be as thoroughly and extensively cultivated as the principles 
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and spirit of liberty; for if the latter shall continue to be cultivated, 
and the former discarded or neglected, the most horrible conse- _ 
quences will naturally result. 

A case may be stated, the occurrence of which it is the ar- 
dent desire of the writer to prevent. Suppose then, that the Ne- 
groes should be kept in ignorance of the Christian principles of 
love, forbearance and peace, till, by the hearing of the glory of 
fighting for the rights of man, they become ixtoxicatied with the 
popular sentiment—‘Liberty or death, and resolve unanimously, 
‘to be free or perish in the attempt.” How shocking must be the 
consequences to themselves and myriads of others! 

How very desirable then it must be, that both slave holders and 
slaves should have their minds seasonably imbued with sentiments 
of benevolence and peace, that they may live together in harmony, 
till the way shall be prepared for the emancipation of the slave, 
with safety to himself and his master! | 

2d—The host of prejudices, excited by the wars with Britain, 
greatly endanger the future peace and welfare of the United States. 
To the prejudices which originated in the Revolutionary contest, 
we may justly look for one of the principal causes of the more re- 
cent war. By the late war, the prejudices were increased; and 
these expose the parties to future conflicts. ‘This source of danger 
is augmented by the imprudent policy which is still pursued in both 
nations. To illustrate this remark a plain case may be stated:— 

A long and bloody quarrel had existed between the two power- 
ful families of A and B—in which each suffered greatly from the 
other. At length, however, they became weary of the contest— 
formed a treaty of peace—mutually engaged to refrain from fur- 
ther hostilities, and to treat each other as neighbors and friends. 
But strong prejudices had been induced by the contest, and their 
mutaal wounds were not soon forgotten. Since their solemn agree- 
ment to “bury the hatchet” and to live in peace, the members of 
each family are often heard reproaching those of the other for past 
injuries, boasting of their own sanguinary exploits and of the ad- 
vantages they gained during the conflict. Narratives of what they 
suflered and what they achieved, are on each side accompanied 
with bitter sarcasms, adapted to prolong their mutual prejudices, 
and to transmit them to future generations ‘These things are done 
in private circles, at public festivals, in theatrical exhibitions, an- 
nual orations, and extensively diffused by newspapers and other 
periodical publications. In addition tothese glaring improprieties, 
each family has been openly, avowedly and unceasingly preparing 
for another conflict. Such are the jealousies of each other, and 
such the mode of preserving peace. 

Now what shall be said of such a policy between two 
neighboring families? Is it not manifestly imprudent, antichrs- 
tian, barbarous, and in the highest degree repretiensible and dan- 
gerous? Would it net be next to impossible for them while pur- 
suing such a course, to make others believe that they really desire 
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to avoid future wars? Yet such is the policy of christian nations! 
Such the policy of Great Britain and the United States! While in 
words they bless God for peace and pray for its continuance, they 
pursue a direct course to defeat their own prayers and to blast 

their own enjoyments. 

3d—The thirst for military and naval fame, in a large portion of 

our citizens, is another source of danger to our country. Under 
any form of government this disease is the bane of liberty and pub- 
lic happiness. In a republic, it is peculiarly dangerous. Its di- 
rect tendency is the subversion of republican principles and the 
destruction of freedom. The more this thirst for sanguinary fame 
is indulged, the greater is the probability that our country will of- 
ten engage in needless and ruinous wars,—and that gradual en- 
croachments will be made on the rights of our citizens, till they 
shall rise against the government, orsink under the hideous weight 

of a military despotism. 

May it not also be truly affirmed that a thirst for martial renown 
is not merely dangerous to liberty and peace, but in its very nature, 
offensive to God—immoral, inhumane and even murderous? How 
is this military glory to be achieved but by exciting wars and filling 
the earth with violence and devastation? Is he not then a murder- 
er at heart, who desires an opportunity to acquire fame by shed- 
ding the bluod of his brethren? What shall be said of the monster 
in human form, who is willing that thousands of his brethren should 
perish, or millions be made miserable, that he may be called a con- 
queror or a great general? Js he not an enemy to God, to his 
country, and to his species? Yet is not this diabolical ambition, 
the very thing which is extolled and adored by thousands in this 
country, as well asin Europe? But what better does any people 
deserve than the curses of war, the chains of despotism, and the 
vengeance of Heaven, who worship the idol, military glory? And 
is it possible to conceive a viler passion, either in man or devil, 
than the love of war? 

4th—The natural means which are employed to prevent war and 
preserve peace, may justly be regarded as a source of danger and 
ground of alarm. War and peace are as perfectly opposite in na- 
ture, as disease and health, or death and life. What then can be 
more unphilosophical than to suppose that such opposite effects 
are to be produced by the same cause or means? Yet is it nota 
fact, that the popular means for preserving peace, are the natural 
means for producing war? 


Extracts from a SERMON, delivered before the Convention of the 
Congregational Ministers in Massachusetts, at their amnual 
meeting in Boston, 5 mo. 30, 1521—By Exian Parrisn, D. D. 
“On earth, peace; " rood will towards men.”—Luke ui ¥4. 

Jesus Chriat is the Prince of Peace, the Light of the wovid, the 

Saviour of man. Other benefactors have been useful. They have 
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civilized savage tribes; they have extended science and commerce 
and established empires. They have founded churches, banished 
dols from temples, and extinguished the fire on the a of hu- 
man sacrifice. But these benevolent efforts are limited, partial, 
and transient in their effects. While one side of the globe enjoys 
the sunshine of science and civilization, the other may be wrap- 
ped in darkness and barbarism. Where are the empires, which 
once promised to be as lasting as their mountains? 

The pacific reign of Jesus Christ will be as extensive as the 
world, and continue as long as the sun and moon shall endure.— 
Long ages before the advent of the Messiah, patriarchs rejoiced in 
his day. . Prophets and Poets foretold, that the iron age of crimes 
ant | tears was passing away, that the ‘golden era was advancing, 
when peace would desce ad from heaven, the lion sport with the 
‘amb, and the child pley with the serpent. 

Sages admonished their disciples, to wait the coming of a supe 
rior teacher. Hustorians announced. his expected approach. An- 
gels came down from the throne of God, with the news of his 
birth. The shepherds heard the music of the song, “Peace on 
earth and good will towards men.” 

Doctrine: It is the design of God, by the gospel of Chrtst, to 
establish lasting peace through the world. 

i presume, that God determines to establish universal tree! 
because he has promised, that the holiness of the gospel shall 
be universal. 

“All fle-h shall come and worship before me, saith the Lord.” 
Lhe Lord shall be king over all the earth.” “Upon the bells of 
the horses shall be holiness to the Lord.” Such extensive piety 
nas not be een known. The improv ement of mankind will be effe ct- 
d by the gos pet “Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” and 
‘in him s hall all the families be blest.” The gospel is a system of 
morals and religion, designed to rencer men moral and reli- 
gious. But war annuls precepts of religion, repeals the statutes of 
morality, confounds right and wrong. While war prevails, the gos- 
pel cannot have its full effect. 

The gospel requires men to do good. The very business of 
war is mischief and damage. ‘The gospel requires men to forgive 
poirteg enemics, Revenge is often the chief design of war. ‘The 

cs pel con imands men to feed the poor and comfort the aiflicted. 
The sword drinks the blood of the afilicted, robs and plunders the 
poor, covers him with wounds, and leaves him half dead. Truth 
and sincerity are precepts of the gospel, and are reputable in the 
dwellings of peace; but the warrior glories in executing the work 
of destruction by artifice, by delusion and stratagem. 

While the dovout christian sits pondering liow he may comfort 
the sorrowful, enlighten the ignorant, and reform the wicked, the 
man of blood is contriving and plotting, to vanquish yonder army, 
to ravage the country, covering the fields with the wounded and 
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The gospel forbids murder. Yes, it does. But is not this the 
grand purpose of war? Why else all the swords, and balls, and 
engines of death?) The combination of ten thousand men, to slay 
ten thousand, is not less murderous, than the resolution of one 
man to slay one man. Had Cain been a king, and marched an 
army to destroy his brother, would this have lessened his guilt? 

Did God not include kings when he said, “Thou shalt not kill?’ 
Did he not include their victorious legions? If one man may not 
commit murder, low many must unite to make it innocent and 
glorious? May two,-—two hundred,—two million? Two million 
have no more right to murder and destroy, than two individuals. 

When pure christianity shall cover the e: th, avarice and re- 
venge willbe extinguished; ambition will be dethroned, and war 
expire. The ac knowledged design of the christian religion is to 
induce men to love their enemies, to be like Jesus Christ, who 
resisted not evil. Is it possible for such a man, to seize his sword, 
and rush to the hill of battle? Can he bid the artillery blaze? 
Can he become the angel of death, and scatter plague and pesti- 
lence round the globe? When rulers all possess this benevolence, 
who will proclaim the war?) When commanders have this spirit, 
who will order the battle? When the mass of mankind have the 
spirit of Christ, where will soldiers be found? Where will you 
find a man to slay his neighbor? 

God has promised his people a period of security and felicity, 
not compatible with a state of warfare; hence I infer that wars 
must cease. 

“They shall build houses, and inhabit them; they shall plant 
vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. They shall not build, and 
another inhabit; they shall not plant, and another eat;—mnine elect 
shall long enjoy the work of their hands. They shall not laber in 
vain, nor bring forth for trouble. They shall sit every man under 
his vine, and under his fig tree, and none shall make him afraid.” 

These and similar passages, need no comment. They describe 
a state of comfort and necessity, which can never be known, while 
a banner waves, or a sword glitters in the hands ef a warrior.— 
Does any: people enjoy such rest and felicity in the atmosphere of 
armies? Do those, who are defeated, conquered, fleeing, falling, 
dying? Do the peaceful inhabite ants, alarmed, and driven from 
their homes? 


In the reign of war, no sound is heard, but the riot of victory, 
the shot of revenge, the sigh of misery, the shriek of horror, 
the groan of death. The dwellings of war are like those of Egypt, 
when solid darkness covered the land, when no man could safely 
leave his home; when death was in every house; terror and dis- 
may in every heart. 

Were these sufferings confined to men, to military men, we 
might be patient; but another portion of the human family, whose 
sex renders them more defenceles; whose gentle voice cheers the 
distressed; whose kindness binds up the wounds of an enemy; 
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whose piety sooiies the anguish of his last moment, woman, is 
often overwhelmed in the miseries of war. How often may it be . 
satd, “from the di wught r of Aion, all her beauty is departed.— 
Her tears are on her checks. Among all her lovers, she has none 
to comfort her. “She has fallen by the sword.” 

History confirms allthis. Glanee an eye at a single short se- 
ries. What was the state of the Jews. vanquished and led cap- 
tive by Vespasian? What was the state of the Romans, overrun 
and conquered by the barbarians of the north? What has been 
the condition of those conquerors, during the wars of modern 
Europe? 

The presidents, and confessors, and preceptors in our celleges 
and semmnaries. I con: rratulate, on the distinguished eminence, 
which they enjoy. Yeu are forming those minds, which soon may 
control the public atiuirs of the country. The science, the wis- 
dom, the eloquence, witel you teach, ray carry peace and safety 
from the palace to the cottage, and delight the world with the 
song of angels. We will not believe it possible for you to neglect 
one lesson, — h may animate your pupils with the love of peace. 
If they make the attempt, is not their victory certain; will they not 
be the ae of thee country; must not their power of per- 
snasion, in the court and senate, deliver the world fromdAhe havoc 
and carnage of war? 

My brethven in the ministry have prevented my urging, or recom- 
mending the werk of peace to them. Your repeated votes, your unan- 
mous vetes have procsaimed the benevolent sentiments of your hearts, 
and given a svienn pledge of vpur attachment to your Saviour, as the 
Prince of Peace. Still mav LT aot ask myself and you, whether we 
have done e@!/ in eur power, to promote this precious cause? Have 
we theroue>ly instructed and convinced cur own people. Our nobles 
are from curselves, eed our gevernor proceeds fom the midst of us. 
Our peepte direct the aluirs of the commonweaith. This common- 
wealth has a powerful influence in the counci!s af the nation. If our 
general eevernment were to sav to the troubled sea of war, “Peace, 
be still,” wight not the effect surpass all calculation? 

Let us not rest, til! our people have adopted the heavenly doctrine 
of peace on earth. Let us not imagine our duty done, while any thing 
remains, which can possibly Se done. ‘Thoug h the fires of war be 
again lighted up in Christendom, your faith is unshaken. The Prince 
of Peace wil! not forget his own name, nor blast the hopes, which rest 
on the promises of his word. 

Hal i any mode of access to the kings of the earth, forgetting my 
humble capacity, [ would beseech them to have merey on the family of 
man, and stop the effusion of hutwan blood. { would say, Sires, though 

ou are as gods, you must die like men. “The wanton destruction ‘of 
ife is murder; the blood of armies may be required at your hands; 
grasping at mare, you may lose what you have. Remember Bajazet, 
a captive, exhibied as a show in an iren cage. Remember Charles, 
a prisoner, and executed before his own palace. Behold Napoleon, 
chained to a rock im the ocean, ‘These are the warriors who made 


the world tremble. 
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Yes, my beloved hearers, the work is begun; the work is advancing. 
Peace societies are established in Europe and America. Mankinv are 
opening their eyes. The sun of righteousness and, peace is rising — 
The black night of war is passing away. The fountain of peace is 
breaking forth to refresh the world. Does not the sublime subject 
command all the affections of your hearts; all the efforts of your pow- 
er? If ye hold your peace will not the stones ery out? | Will not the 
temples, profaned; the fields, red with blood; the beasts and cattle, 
destroyed; the lost spirits of a thousand battles, carry in their charge, 
before the throne of the great Eternal? 

Does one man of the human family resist the doctrine of peace? 
Is one man grieved, hurt, or displeased? I only ask, and I do affec+ 
tionately ask, such a man,—are not the unavoitlable sufferings of man- 
kind, numerous and terrible enough? Can you wish the life of mortals 
to be shorter, or death more certain, or more dreadful? 

Do not consumption, and poverty, and pestilence, and fevers, render 
the days of man sufficiently uncertain and miserable? Why, then, 
will you wantonly add all the undescribable horrors of war, to the long 
catalogue of human woes? ni. 

At home, on the bed of down, surrounded by dearest friends, do you 
wish the agonies of death more terrible? 

Go near the bed of a dying parent, or a dying child; behold the ago-« 
nies of their last hours. Are not their anguish and misery enough 
for them to endure, or for you to witness? 

Would you wish they were far oif on the ocean, to meet a violent 
death, without a friend to soothe the last moment; without the corsol- 
ing offices of religion? Would you tear them from their pillows, and 
send them to expire on the field of battle? 

Do you, indeed, wish to multiply the sufferings of life, and aggravate 
the herrors of dissolution? Do you wish the tears of the widow to flow 
with keener anguish? Do vou wish the shriek of the orphan more 
dismal? Do you wish the king of terrors, a wider range, a more ra+ 
pid march, a more frightful appearance? Do you wish more domestie 
sorrows, more public calamities, more sighs and groans to load the air, 
more tears to water the world? | . 

If not, then implore and beseech the God of Peace, to stop the fury 
of war; enrol your names among the friends of peace, and join in the 
song of angels; Glory to God in the highest; on earth, peace, and good 
will towards men.” 


* ‘ 


—_— -—_— 


EXTRACTS OF AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered at the 5th anniversary of the: Massachusetts Peace Society, 
by Josian Quinoy. 


The records of history embrace a period of nearly six thousand 
rears, abounding in war, in battle and slasghter, with occasional and 
bol intervals of short and feverish peace; in which, nations seem to 
stay rather than rest; stopping to pant, and to gain breath for new com- 
bats, rather than form a business state of permanent tranquility. In 
whatever condition, on whatever soil. under whatever sky we contem- 
plate man; be he savage, or be he civilized. ignorant, or enlightened; 
groping amid the darkness of nature, or rejoicing in the lamp of reveale 
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el truth: be it island or continent: sea, or shore; wherever multitudes 

of men are, or have been, there will be found traces of human blood, 

sed in inhuman strife; there will be found death scattered among the. 
races of men, by the hand of—brother man! 

It is now more than eighteen hundred years, since “the author and 
finisher of our faith,” came, ushered in by an angelic host, proclaiming 
peace on earth and good will among men; since the Son of God des- 
cended from the right haud of the Father, for the great, and almost 
special purpose of enforcing the voice of reason, by the solemn sanc- 
tion of the command of the most high, that “men love one another.” 
Yet, strange te tell! wonderful! passing wonderful! scarce three centu- 
ries had elapsed from !\is advent. before the cross, the emblem of his 
peace and his love, became the standard and escutcheon of wars as 
fierce and as bloody, as the crescent, the emblem of hate and of strife, 
ever waged. And, in these latter days, notwithstanding science has, 
now, for almost four centuries, been peuring its mild and radient stream 
of light into every sense and upon every land, yet, as it were but yes- 
terday, sixty thousand men, dead on the field of Waterloo, terminated, 
probably only for a short, passing period, a war of twenty years’ con- 
tinuauce, of which, at the least estimate, two millions of human beings 
were the victims! 

Such isthe scene, which the mind seizes, as it casts a bird’s eye 
glance, along the horizon of human history 

In this actual condition of our nature, you, Mr. President, and gen- 
tlemen of the Massachusetts Peace Soeiety, have united to try the 
strength of public associations against this natural tendency of our race 
to wars to attempt by combination and co operative exertion of) the 
mild. the virtuous, the religious, and humane, to calm this turbulent 
scene; to limit the causes and evils, ur, if heaven so please, annihil- 
ate altogether the influence, of that propensity to mutual destruction, 
sv universal and scarely less than innate, in our species. 

Under what auspices? With what hopes? From what circum- 
stances inthe social, moral, and intellectual condition of man do your 
endeavors derive encouragement, or even countenance? Its man less 
seifish. fess craving, less ambitious, tess vindictive now than formerly? 
If all the old ingredients, which compose human nature, are still boil- 
ing in the crucible, what reason to expect that future experiments will 
materially differ from the past? If in every nation, under heaven, 
there be, at this day, ten thousand more swords than ploughshares; 
more spears, than pruning hoooks; if every where, war be taught as a 
science, atid successin it be the theme of the sober applause of the 
few. aud of the mad exultation of the many; on what ground rests the 
opimion that any, much more that every, nation of the earth will aban- 
don a system, which. from the beginning of the world, has been, and to 
this hour is, among all nations, a chief object of pursuit, and the prin- 
cipal foundation of pride and of glory? If all, or at least, if the greater 
part of nations do not concur, in abandoning this system, can any one 
nation abandon it safely? 

‘These are questions which the spirit of patriotism asks, half doubt- 
ing, half consenting, as it ponders purposes such as yours, noble, gene- 
rous, elevated, in their conception and principle, yet apparently re- 
puguant to the Known propensities of our species, and contravening the 
established course of human conduct in every period of history. 
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These are questions, which the spirit of war asks, half fearing, half 
sneering, as it stands, like its great progenitor, “with nostril wide, up- 
turned, into the murky air, scenting its prey.” 

To some of these questions I shall attempt an answer, and to all of 
them allude, while on this occasion. I consider the causes of war 
among nations, and the circumstances in the condition of the civilized 
world, which afford better ground of hope, than ever before existed, of 
greatly limiting its ravages, and even of restraining them altogether; 
and thence offer to you, gentlemen, some encouragements for perse- 
_ Verance, and to your felluw citizens some reasons for cvoperating in 
the objects and labors of your society. ' | 

“In ail experience and stories,” says the great Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam, “you shall find but three things that prepare and dispose an es- 
tate for war, the ambition of the governors, a state of soidiery profes- 
sed, and the hard means to live among many subjects; whereof the last 
is the most forcible and the most constant,” 

In reference to these causes of war, it may be asserted, without any 
of that overwhelming zeal which many call enthusiasm, and indepen- 
dent of the character, or the promises of our religion, that three facts 
exist in the nature of war and in the condition of society, which give 
rational ground for the opinion that they will be gradually limited in 
their influence, and may be made ultimately to cease altogether. 

The first fact is, that man is a being capable of moral and intellec- 
tual improvement; and that this is true both of the individual and of the 
species. 

‘Lhe second fact is, that the intellectual and moral improvement of 
our species has already advanced in this very direction and on this very 
subject; wars being, in fact far less bloody, and conducted on princi- 
ples, more mild than was the approved usage, in former periods of sv- 
ciety. 

The third fact is, that the intellectual and moral influences, which 
have arisen and are extending themselves in the world, necessarily 
lead to a favorable change in all the enumerated causes, on which the 
existence of war depends:—repressing the ambition of rulers: diminish- 
ing the influence of the soldiery; and ameliorating the condition of 
the multitude. ‘ 

As to the first fact, I shall not undertake to prove that man is a being 
capable of intellectual and moral improvement; and that this is true 
both ‘of the individual aud the species. It is the voice of all history 
and all experience. 

Nor will the second fact require much more elucidation. A 
very short recapitulation of the temper and principles, preva- 
lent in war, at former times, will make its truth apparent. The 
earliest record of wars is that of the Isralites, about fifteen centu- 
ries before the Christian era. On. taking a city, they destroyed 
utterly men, women, and little ones.—Sometimes the people were | 
made tributaries and slaves. At others, nothing that breathed was 
left alive. Notwithstanding this, it does not appear, that there was 
any thing peculiarly savage in the character of the Isralites. Al- 
though they acted undera sense of the divine command; yet 
there can be nodoubt that these principles, on which they con- 
ducted their wars, were perfectly in unison with the general rules 
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of warfare, recognized. by ail nations, at that period of society. 

Homer, who, next to the sacred writers, is deemed to give aug: 
thentic accounts of the manners of the earliest times, witnesses that 
our species had made no material moral improvement in the prin- 
ciples regulating the state of w ar, during the three or four centuri- 
es, which elapse -d between the invasion of Canaan and the seige 
of Troy. Chieftains steal into each others camps, and massacre 
the sleeping, in cold blood. Cuaptives are immolated to the manes 
of Patroclus. The dead body of Hector is dragged in tri- 
umph about the walls of his native city, in the sight of his bereav- 
ed parents, consort and countrymen. 

During the entire period of ancient history, the right of war in- 
cluded the right of extermination, as inherent in the conqueror, 
and in the vanquished there inhered no rights; neither of life, or 
liberty, or property. The form of ancient society made no dif- 
ference in the efficacy and universality of this principle. Kings, 
Emperors, Consuls, were all occupied in one chief concern; that 
of training and fleshing their followers to the sport of destroying 
the human species, under th nae of enemies; and for this pur- 
pose, enlarged on all sides, and to their utmost extent, the rghts 
of conquest. Republics were, in this respect, no beiter than mo- 
narchies, and precisely for the same reason; because in those, as 
in these, the many were needy and ignorant; and the few, cun- 
ning, ambitious, and interested. 

It is necessary only to state these facts to convince every mind 
that war is conducted ina better temper and is of a milder aspect, in 
the present, than in former times. It is, however, important, and 
will be illustrative of the general scope of my arguinent, to re- 
mark, that the amelioration, effected in the cunduct of wars, has 
chiefly, resulted from the improved intellectual and moral condi- 
tion of mankind, rather than directly from the military class itself 
Almost all the ameloration in the art of war may be traced to the 
effect of domestic influence upon the warrior; his regard for cha- 
racter at home; and the fear of incuring contempt and shame as 
mong hisown countrymen. As far as we can form any opinion 
of the conduct of European armies, at the preseut day, when in 
the field, they are nearly, if not quite, as wanton and licentious, 
as formerly. Love of plunder is as strong in the breasts of mo- 
dern, as it wasin those of ancient warriors. They have no more 
shame now, than in former times, at growing rich on the spoils of 
the conquered; but think it, as much as ever, a great and glorious 
matter, if going to war beggars, they return from it nabobs. The 
e hief restraint, “which has been laid, in modern days, on the spirit 
of ancient warfare, may be traced to the improved moral sense 
and the direct moral influence of men in civil life. This mora 
sense is not sufficiently elevated to be offended at the bringing 
home, by military men, of gold, silver and merchandise, plundered 
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from enemies. And according! y, the military, at the present da 2, 
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But the moral sense of the period does-reluct at entailing, in 
perpetuity the miseries of conquest upon the persons of the van- 
guished. In consequence, militery men bring home no more 
captive females or mistresses and servants; nor de they reduce van- 
guished males to the condition of slaves for life;—except indeed 
they happen to be black; a case, for which the mdral sense of 
the age has not as yet, every where provided. 


Another effect of this code has been that, under this influence 
fighting and killing one another, is, no longer, even in the field, 
a matter of blood, but a matter of business. Military men are 
cool, when they contract to do the work of slaughter; and as cool 
as nature and nerve will permit, when they are performing the task. 
Under this law ancient friends, when engaged in opposite service, 
meet & endeavor to kil] one another, without any impeachment of 
mutual loveand friendship. If both survive, their harmony is un- 
broken, by this mutual attempt on each other’s life. If either fall, 
the survior, perhaps, builds a monument to his memory, and 
mourns forhim as abrother. Military men, and those who oc- 
casionally adopt their practice, in civil hfe,no longer slay one 
another, in a passion. And though their business is, as much as 
ever, to stab, to shoot, and to kill, yet this is not done with savage 
looks and barbarous rites, but with a fashionable air, and in a 
gentlemanly way. They meet; are measured and are civil in their ~ 
deportment; they kill; or are killed—When the life of either 1s 
gone, the affuiris over. Theydo not, as formerly, deny honor- 
able burial, They cut offno hands, orears. They take no scalps. 
They thrust no thongs through the feet of the dead, and drag the 
dead body in triumph at their chariot wheels. 


These advances, although not great, are yet somewhat. As far 
as they extend, they indicate a degree of moral improvement; 
some mitigation of the calamities of war;some diminution of its 
causes and its inducements,: proceeding from the miljfary class 
itfelf. But the great and only sure ground of hope of ameliora- 
tion, in relation to these objects, rests on the improving moral and 
intellectual condition of mankind. 


The third and most materia fact. to be illustrated was, that such 
intellectual and noral influences are extending themselves, in so- 
ciety; and necessarily lead to a change, in all the enumerated cau- 
ses, on which the existence of war depends. 


But first, is it true, that moral and intellectual influences are 
extending themselves, in society. Is it true that we enjoy a brigh- 
ter intellectual day, and a purer moral sky, than anterior periods 
of the word? Can any ask: dare any ask; whose hands hold the 
page of history, and whose minds are capable of receiving impres- 
sions {zc m surrounding objects? 


{To be Continued.) 
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CRIMINAL LAWS, 

The following 1s the evidence given before the Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Criminal Laws: 

James Harmer, Esq. called in, and examined. 

You area Solicitor, residing in fiatton-Garden? [ am. 

You have had considerable experience im crowa practice at the 
Old Bailey? Ihave. 

For how many years? Twenty years, within a few months, for 
myself; and upwards of three years previous to that time in the 
office of Messrs. Fletcher and Wright, to whom I was last 
articled. 

Have you any objections to make, with respect to the effect of 
capital punishment? I have; first, as to forgery; it appears to me 
that the punishment of death has no tende: icy to prevent this 
crime. Ihave, in many instances, known prosecutors decline 
proceeding against offenders, because the punishment is so severe. 
{nstances have come within my knowledge, of bankers and op- 
ulent individuals, who, rather than take away the life of a fellow- 
creature, compromised with the delinquent. Instances have oc- 
curred of a prosecutors pretending to have his pocket picked of 
the forged instrument; in other cases prosecutors have destroyed, 
orrefused to produce it, and when they have so refused, they 
have stated publicly that it was because the person’s life was in 
jeopardy.—I will relate a recent circumstance, that occurred 
ander my observation at the Old Bailey. A person through whose 
hands a torged bill had passed, and whose appearance upon the 
trial was requsite to keep upthe necessary chain of evidence, kept 
out of the way to prevent the conviction of the prisoner; it was a 
private bill of exchange,. Ialso know another recent instance, 
where some private individuals, afier the commitment of a pri- 
eoner, raised athousand pounds for the purpose of satisfying 
some forged bills of exchange; and they declared, and I have 
<ood reason to know the fact, that if the punishment had been 
any thing short of death, they would not have advanced a farthing, 
because he was a man whose conduct had been very disgracefu! 
—but they were friends to the man’s family, and wished to spare 
them the mortification and disgrace of a reiative being executed. 
and therefore stepped forward and subscribed the before men- 
tioned sum. I have frequently seen persons withhold their testi- 
mony, even when under the solemn obligation of an oath to speak 
the whole truth; because they were aware that their testimony, if 
riven to its full extent, would have bro’t the guilt home to the parties 
accused; and they have therefore kept back a meterial part of their 
testimony. In all capital indictments, with the exception of mur- 


der and some other heinous offences, I have often observed pro- 
secntors show great reluctance to persevere, frequently forfeiting 
their recogniznace; and indeed I have, on many occasions, been 
consulted by prosecutors as to the consequences of refusing to 
conform to their recognizance 
prisoner. 


. that isto appear and prosecute the 
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When you speak of the cases of murder and other heinous of- 
fences, do you mean offences, accompained with violence to the 
person, or which are likely in their consequence to inflict serious 
injury?—Certainly; those are the offences to which IT allude; I 
know that many persons whoare summoned to serve as jurymen 
at the Old Bailey, have the greatest disinclination to perform the 
duty on account of the distress that would be done to their feelings 
in consigning so many of their fellow-creatures to death, as they 
must now necessarily do, if serving throughout a session; and ! 
have heard of some who have bribed the summoning officer to put 
them at the bottom list, or keep them out altogether, so as to pre- 
ventthem from discharging this painful duty; and the instances I 
may say are innumerable, within my own observation, of jurymen 
giving verdicts, in capital cases, in favorof the prisoner, directly 
contrary tothe evidence. Ihave seen acquitalsin fogery, where 
the verdict has excited the astonishment of every one in Court, be- 
cause the guilt appeared unequivocal, and the acquital could only 
be attributed to astrong feeling of sympathy and humanity in the 
jury to save a fellow-creature from certain death. The old pro- 
fessed thieves are aware of this sympathy, and are desirous of be- 
ing tried rather on capital indictments, than otherwise; it has fre- 
quently happened to myselfin my communications with them, 
that they have expressed a wish that they might be indicted capi- 
tally, because here was a greater chance ofescape. In the course 
of my experience, I have found that the puMishment of death has 
no terror upon acommon thief; indeed it is much more the sub- 
ject of ridicule among them, than ot serious deliberation; their 
common expressions among themselves, used to be, “such a one 
is to be twisted,” and now it is, “such aone is to be topt.”—The 
certain approach of an ignominious death does not seem to operate 
upon them, for after the warrant has come down for their execu- 
tion, I have seen them treat it with levity. T once saw a man, for 
whom I had been concerned, the day before his execution, and on 
my offering him condolence, and expressing mysorrow at his situa- 
tion, he replied with an air of indifference, “Players of bowls 
must expectrudbers.” Another man [heard say, that it was only 
a kick and a struggle, and then it was all over; and that if he was 
kept hanging for more than an hour, he should leave directions 
for an action to be brought against. the sheriffs and others; and 
others I have heard state, that they should kick Jack Ketch in their 
last moments. I have seen some of the last separations of persons 
about to be executed, with their friends, where there was nothing 
of solemnity in it, and it was more like parting for a country 
journey than taking their last farewell. I heard one man say (in 
taking a glass of wine) to his companion, who was to sufler next 
morning. “Well, here’s luck.” The fate of one set of culprits, 
in some instances, had no effect even on those who were next to 
be reported; they play at ball, and pass their jokes, as if nothing 
was the matter. I mention these circumstances to show what 
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little fear common thieves entertain of canital punishment; and 
that so far from being arrested in their wicked courses, by the dis- 
tant possibility of its infliction, they are not even intimidated at 
its certainty; and the present numerous enactments to take away 
hfe appear to me wholly inefficatious. Butth: re are punishments 
which Iam convinced a thief would dread, and which, if steadily 
pursued, might have the most salutary effect—namely, a course 
of discipline totally reversing his former habits. Idleness is one 
of the prominent characteristics of a professed thief—put him to 
labor. Debauchery is anothor quality, abstinence is its opposite— 
apply it. Dissipated company is a thing they indulge in— 
they ought therefore to experience solitude.—Thev are ac- 
customed to uncontrolled liberty of. action—I would conse- 
quently impose restraint and decorum; and were these sug- 
gestions put in practice, I] have no doubt we should find a consi- 
derable reduction in the number of offenders; I say this, because I 
have very often heard thieves express their great dislike and dread 
efbeing sent to the House of Correction, or to hulks, where they 
would be obliged to labor, and be kept under restraint; but I never 
heard one say he was afraid of being hanged. Formerly before New- 
gate was under the regulations that it now is, I could always tel! 
an old thief from the person who had for the first time committed 
a crime; the aoviciate would shud fer atthe idea of being sent to 
Newagate, but the old thief would request that he might be com- 
mitted at once to that prison, by the magistrate, because he cou!d 


there associate with his companions, ° ” 
ce * * # * * 
- ° * * but since the late regulations.certainly, 


Thave not heard of such applications being made by thieves, because 
now they are as much restrained and kept in order in Newgate, as 
they are mother prisons. From my observation, Iam quite cer- 
tain a thief cannot bearthe idea of being kept under surbordina- 
tion. As to transportation, I with deference think it ought not to 
be adopted, except for incorrigible offenders, and then it ought to 
be for life.; if it is for seven years, the novelty of the thing and the 
prospect of returning to their friends and associates, reconciles 

ffenders to it, so that in fact, they consider it no punishment; and 
when this sentence is passed on men, they frequently say,“ Thank 
you my Lord.” Indeed this is a common expression, used every 
session by prisoners, when sentenced to seven years transporta- 
tion. 
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